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Now to the breach with Madame: 

‘* One day the Frau Proprietress sent Michael 
with 5 guiden to the village of Stein, to buy 
wine and a fish [Beethoven’s favorite food]. 
Michael was careless, lost the money, and, after 
twelve o’clock, returned in the greatest per- 
plexity. The Proprietress asked immediately: 
‘Where is the fish?’ and, as he confessed the 
loss of the money, turned him out of the house. 
When Beethoven came to dinner, he asked af- 
ter his Michael; the Proprietress related the 
circumstances to him. He was frightfully en- 
raged, laid the five gulden on the table, and 
angrily insisted that Michael should be at once 
recalled. 

After this he went no more to the table, but 
had his meals brought to his reom, where also 
Michael had to prepare his breakfast. In fact, 
according to the statements of Michael, even 
before this rupture, Beethoven had talked very 
rarely with his sister-in-law and not much with 
his brother ;—which, however, was quite natu 
ral, considering his deafness and that they 
« were in the country, where the topics of con- 
, Yersation were so few. Now must Michael sit 

by Beethoven during the evenings and write 
answers to his questions. For the most part 
he was questioned and cross-questioned, what 
had been said about the composer at dinner and 
supper.” 

So far Kreu. 

Johann’s wife was, as we already know, not 
an angel, not even a female Job. 


The house was not fitted up as a winter dwel- 
ling; the weather became cold and wet, and 
prevented much open air exercise ; visitors there 
were none, and personal intercourse with her 
brother-in-law was no longer to be thought of; 
she longed for the comforts of her home in Vi- 
enna and for the pleasures of the capital; her 
patience gave out, she departed thither, aud 
left the three men to their fate with the ser- 
vants. That Beethoven’s peculiarities and od- 
dities found little indulgence now may readily 
be conceived. 

Although we cannot justify this step of Jo- 
hann’s wife, I still think, that no mistress of a 
family, who cousiders herself as something 
more than the head-maid in the house, will 
very much wonder at it. 

The presumption, that the departure of Mad. 
v. Beethoven and its inevitable consequences 
are the sole and entire basis of Beethoven’s 
complaints of the treatment he received at 
Gneixendorf, is very obvious. His bitter re- 
marks upon this, and upon something—it is 
not yet clear, what—between him and Johann, 





may well have assumed in Schindler’s strange 
memory most exaggerated proportions. 


Allow me a few words upon a fourth point. 

When Schindler, thirty years after Beetho- 
ven’s death, revised and re-wrote his book, that 
wonderful memory of his afforded him a new 
reason for Beethoven’s sudden return to Vien- 
na; nothing less than a too great intimacy be- 
tween the nineteen-year-old nephew Carl and 
his forty-years-old aunt! Supposing Beethoven 
—whose distrust of everything and everybody 
had become a moral disease—to have really en- 
tertained such a suspicion and imparted it te 
Schindler, still, as a reason for leaving Gneix- 
endorf, it is comically absurd; since it makes 
Beethoven hurry his nephew—in spite of his 
urgent pleadings to remain one week more in 
Wasserhof—away from a place where the 
woman was not, to Vienna where she was! 

To conclude :— 

It has been stated by competent judges, that 
our noble President Lincoln could never have 
sustained the awful responsibilities, which rest- 
ed upon him, but for his predilection for humor 
and harmless drollery, which afforded him the 
needful mental recreation. True, Beethoven's 
great calamity, his deafness, was of a personal 
nature, and the great end he sought was the 
perfecting of his art. Still, the great ruler of 
a nation’s fate and the sublime perfector of in- 
strumental music, had this characteristic in 
common—the love of wit and humor. Allow 
me to cite a few lines from a former publica- 
tion ef my own. 

‘‘Except in his hours of profound depres- 
sion, Beethoven was far from being the melan- 
choly and gloomy character of popular belief. 
He shows himself in his letters—as he was by 
nature—of a gay and lively temperament, fond 
of a jest, an inveterate though not always a 
very happy punster, a great lover of wit and 
humor. It isa cause of profound gratitude, 
that it was so; since he thus preserved an elas- 
ticity of spirits, that enabled him to escape the 
consequences of brooding in solitude over his 
great misfortune; to rise superior to his fate 
and concentrate his great powers upon his self- 
imposed tasks; and to meet with hope and 
courage the cruel fortune, which put an end to 
so many well-founded expectations and ambi- 
tious projects, and confined him to a single 
road to fame and honor—that of Composition.” 

Precisely this side of his character has been 
by the Beethoven novelists, if not quite over- 
looked, at least almost wholly neglected. In 
the gloomiest periods of his life we find instan- 
ces of his undying humor. 

Let me add a few examples from his last 
years :— 

In Artaria’s music store, he read in a news- 
paper, that Mosel—the mutilator of several of 
Handel’s Oratorios—had been ennobled on ac- 
count of services to the cause of Music. 

‘« The Mosel flows m into the Rhine,” 
said he laughing. _— seer 





On hearing (or reading) an overture of We- 
ber [Weaver], ‘‘H’m!” said he, ‘‘it is just 
woven!” 

He was talking with Carl Czerny’s father, 
who was also very deaf. Both pointed to the © 
window, and began talking upon totally differ- 
ent topics. At length Beethoven noticed it, 
took his hat, and went away laughing, with 
the remark: ‘‘ Two deaf men trying to tell sto- 
ries to each other!” They heard him still 
laughing far down the stairs. 

In Mareh, 1820, some one talked with him in 
a conversation-book about E. T. W. Hofmann, 
the author of the ‘‘Fantasy Pieces.” So he 
began in the same book to write, with the com- 
mon signs of long and short syllables, Hoff- 
mann, thou art no Hoffmann [Courtier.] And 
thus originated the text to his canon: ‘‘ Hoff- 
mann, be no Hofmann. Yes, my name is Hoff- 
mann, but I am no Hofmann.” 

In the Spring ef 1824, Schuppanzigh, first 
violin of the famous quartet, introduced to the 
composer his new Second thus: ‘‘This is a 
wooden scholar of mine, his name is Wood.” 
This was Carl Holz [‘‘ Wood ” in English], who 
soon took the place of Schindler (for a time) 
as Beethoven’s factotum, and whose name gave 
the master frequent opportunity for play upon 
words. One of his notes to him begins: 
‘* Splint from the Wood of Christ;” another: 
‘* Best of Splinters, best Wood of Christ.” 

Joseph Ries attended a rehearsal of one of 
the last quartets, and related to me, that Beet- 
hoven, in the finale—although he could not 
hear a note—signified by a motion, that some- 
thing was not quite right. On Schuppanzigh’s 
asking what the fault was, he pointed to a pas- 
sage, where Holz had mistaken the bowing, 
and said: ‘‘Put some Holz (wood) under Holz’s 
chair, and kindle it, that Holz may take fire,” 

When Prof. Seifert—about three weeks after 
his return frem Gneixendorf—tapped him for 
dropsy, and he saw the clear water spouting 
from the tube, he said te the surgeon: ‘‘ Herr 
Professor, you appear to me like Moses, strik- 
ing the rock with his staff.” 

He died on Monday, March 26th. The Fri- 
day previous, he wrote a few lines making his 
nephew his heir, and a few minutes afterwards 
said to Breuning and Schindler: ‘ Plaudite, 
amici, comedia finita est.” [‘* Applaud, 
friends, the comedy is over.”’] 

That was, so far as I know, his last joke! 


I should have had a far easier task, had I se- 
lected for this lecture some topic in Beetho- 
ven’s history fitted to be the subject of a mere- 
ly interesting and amusing essay. But we are 
already in the second half of a century since 
the great composer, in lightning and thunder, 
passed away, and, still, unnumbered errors in 
relation to the history are current as the 


truth. 
This is not meant at all as a reproach against 


the many excellent musical writers of Austria 
and Germany ; "for when it once becomes known 
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that an author of reputation has undertaken 
an exhaustive work on any subject, others of 
course stand aside—honoris causd, I may per- 
haps say, competition in such things has no 
place. So it was twenty-five years since, when 
it became known that Otto Jahn, with un- 
flagging zeal and untiring industry, was making 
collections for a Biography of Beethoven ; and 
all the more, when his work on Mozart (prelim- 
inary to that on Beethoven), the greatest of 
musical biographies, came from the press. 

Death, alas, called that noble biographer too 
soon from his labors, and our hopes of a work 
on Beethoven, like that on Mozart, remain to 
this day ungratified. 

In the want of such a work, complete and 
authentic, it may be forgiven me for thinking 
it my duty to come forward against the deep- 
rooted, wide-spread errors current in relation 
to the great composer, and to establish the 
truth so far as my knowledge and powers ena- 
ble me to do s0,. I have before labored in this 
field, and now the two evenings, on which I 
have had the honor to appear before you, have 
been devoted to the same duty. 





Saint-Saens in Leipzig. 

The fourth Gewandhaus Concert of the 
present season (Nov. 1) was distinguished by 
the presence, as composer and pianist, of 
Camille Saint-Satns, who occupied a large 
share in the programme. The impression 
made by him upon the well-known critic, 
Bernsdorf, is given in the Signale, from which 
we translate as follows :— 

‘“‘The Sym phony No. 3 (E flat) of Schumann, 
which filled the First Part of the concert, was 
admirably executed, and formed the brightest 
point and acme of the whole. The Second 
Part, given over to the doings of the Parisian 
pianist and composer, aud the singer Friulein 
Philippine ven Edelsberg, had less that affect- 
ed us agreea bly, and only allows us to look 
back with true and full satisfaction on the 
achievements of M. Saint-Saéns as a piano 
player. These were in fact of extraordinary 
brilliancy and confirmed us in the opinion 
which we have before expressed, that M. Saint- 
Satins must be counted among the optimates of 
the piano players of our time. For the com- 
poser Saint-Satns we frankly confess we have 
never felt much sympathy; nor can we feel 
much to-day, after hearing his Fourth Piano 
Concerte (C minor), his orchestral piece, Le 
Rouet d’ Omphale, and his Danse Macabre (albeit 
only in a Liszt transcription for piano). For, 
if we cheerfully admit that M. Saint-Saéns 
understands the musical craft most thoroughly 
and practices it with a great deal of talent, 
yet we cannot help finding that he is at bottom 
only a cold nature, and seeks to cover his 
bareness, in regard to warmth of feeling and 
bloom of invention, with the mantle of piquant 
and pointed made-up work. This hunt after 
what is striking and apart; this operating with 
exceptional things, even though it be down- 
right hideous, as in the Danse Mccabre ; this 
over-spicing and over-refining in harmony and 
in instrumentation :—all this in the long run 
becomes almost unendurable, and can only be 
compared to the torture which any one must 
feel who is condemned through a whole eve- 
ning to eat nothing but Paprika Schniteel, or 





to move fora long while in an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with patchouli or rose oil. 

‘“‘With the reception which Saint-Saéns 
found with the public, he can be contented, 
even if the uncommonly rich applause lavished 
on him referred, as we may almost assume, less 
to the composer than te the pianist. Among 
the solo pieces which he played besides the 
Danse Macabre (‘Les Tourbillons’ and ‘Les 
Cyclopes,’ by Rameau, and a Gavotte by J. 8S. 
Bach) the Bach Gavotte, very effectively tran- 
scribed from the E-flat Violin Sonata of that 
master, was to us the most agreeable. Finally, 
we will not let it pass unmentioned, that the 
orchestra did its duty in the bravest manner 
towards the Parisian guest, and that he de- 
clared himself well satisfied with the accom- 
paniment of his Concerto, as well as with the 
execution of the Rouet d’ Omphale,—neither of 
them an easy task.” 


Are 
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The Music of the Lutheran (as Com 
with that of the English) Church. 
By F. J. Sawyer, Mus. Bac., Oxon, F.C. O. 
ore th m Coll r 
anh bet re “ é London College of Organists on Sat- 

I purpose to bring before ¢ this evening the 
music of the Lutheran Church, endeavoring to in- 
terest you in its present and past condition. Be- 
fore entering on the consideration of the musical 
part of our subject, I would ask you to take e cur- 
sory glance with me, over the foundation of the 
Lutheran Church. One thing will at once come 
upon our notice,—it was the work of one man, and 
—he but a human being, neither almighty nor all- 
seeing. No one, however great, however noble, 
however pure his impulses, is faultless; and thus 
with Luther, great and noble man as he undoubted- 
ly was, he had no one to correct the errors he might 
make, in the gigantic work of forming a national 
church, It was vastly different in the reformation 
of our English Church. The formation of our own 
Protestant religion was, I believe, entrusted, not to 
the hand of one man, but to a convocation of ear- 
nest and thoughtful divines, amongst whom, as indi- 
viduals, there was certainly no one the equal of 
Luther, but who, when ousting together, achieved 
an equally grand end, through being able to correct 
each other’s errors. . 

As Luther founded the National Church of his 
country, so is he undoubtedly also, the founder of 
congregational singing. With the exception of the 
Lollards, no religious sect, dissenting from Rome, 
had taken up this branch of devotion. Calvin had 
thought it unworthy of a place in the service of God, 
and thus Goudimel’s settings of Marot and Beza’s 
Psalms were not for public, but private devotions ; 
and even Huss never recognized the power of a 
hymn, It was Lather who first grasped the idea 
and carried it out. To how great an extent his in- 
fluence was felt by the English dissenters, through 
whom psalmody was introduced into our own 
church, it would be by no means difficult to show. 
Luther belongs—like Shakespeare, Aristotle, and 
Socrates—not to a nation, but to the world! 


I propose treating my theme in the following 
way :—I would first show you a German service, 
that you may see how different it is from our own, 
I would then go briefly into the history of the mu- 
sical parts of this service—the chorales, the respon- 
ses, the motets and the “Church Music.” After 
that, let us comment on the diversity of style in the 
general outline of the German service, in contrast 
to our own. Let usthen draw comparisons between 
the two churches, and, finally, from these compari- 
sons, make our deductions, and take away with us 
some practical lessons from the music of the Luth- 
eran church. 

A LUTHERAN SERVICE. 


There is but one important service on the Sun- 
day, and this commences at, to us, the most unusu- 
ally early hour of half-past-eight, in rare cases nine. 
One reason for this is, that in Germany, the house- 
wife is herself cook. Ifthe service began, as with 
us, at eleven, and finished at one, there would be 
either no dinner, or else—the abomination of all 
true Germans—cold meat. By commencing at this 





early hour, the whole family are able to attend, and 
yet leave time enough after its conclusion for the 
wife to cook that most important item—the event 
in the week of the working man—the Sunday 
dinner. 

Half-an-hour before the commencement of Divine 
Service, the bell tolls for a few minutes. in at 
a quarter before, and finally five minutes before, 
ceasing punctually at the appointed time. One 
must not expect to find the church full. On an or- 
dinary Sunday, such a thing never happens. One 
must remember that half the Germans are atheists 
(*) or infidels. On entering, we may find perhaps, 

ty people, in a church capable of holding fifteen 
hundred. The bell having ceased, the organist ex- 
temporizes a voluntary, —. generally without 

ause, into the opening chorale, usually “ Allein 

ott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr” (Glory. to God in the 
highest). The rate at which a chorale is sung, 
would much astonish most of you. The number of 
the chorale is not announced, but from tablets 
placed at conspicuous places around the building, 
the numbers of all that will be snng during that 
service can be read, while in front of the organ 
(which is always in the gallery) the number of the 
one may be seen, which is then being sung. 

As many of you are doubtless aware, between ev- 
ery line of the chorale the organist extemporlzes a 
few bars, introducing the succeediug line. This 
practice is anything but praiseworthy. Imagine 
ten verses of twelve lines each, drawled in the most 
melancholy and depressing manner, and added to 
this, a very poor example of extemporaneous play- 
ing between each line, and between each verse a 
small organ solo, It is thought that the lungs of 
the congregation are too small to allow them to 
sing more than one line without a pause. The 
practice is much liked by many of the ladies, since 
it affords a good opportunity of examining bonnets 
and dresses “ad libitum,” and yet be apparently 
singing with great zest. 

All chorales are sung sitting down ; in fact with 
regard to posture, the utmost indifference is shown 
during prayer and singing, but during the time that 
the scriptures are being read, all stand and rever- 
ently clasp their hands. 

The chorale over, and the minister standing at 
the altar, he intonee the words “‘ The Lord be with 
you,” to which the choir responds “ And with thy 
Spirit.” The minister then intones a prayer, and 
here I would beg to draw attention to the fact that 
all prayers that are intoned are pronounced very 
slowly in the Lutheran church. It would, indeed, 
be a great improvement, if, in our own service, this 
were possible; but, owing to the numbers of the 
prayers, it would not be. 

The effect of a rich, musical voice slowly intoning 
a prayer, is as different from the monotonous gab- 
ble sometimes heard in England, as light from 
darkness. 

To return to our service, At the close of the 
prayer, the choir sing the “amen.” The music of 
this varies in each town, To this succeeds the epis- 
tle, the congregation standing. Then follows the 
belief—not, as we have it, but turned into a cho- 
rale, by Luther. It loses, of course, much of its 
simplicity by this transformation. Many things 
were thus adapted by him. It is curious, that we 
English, beforehand in so many things relating to 
musical matters, had, two centuries before, similar 
adaptations. It is recorded, that, in the reign of 
the second Edward—that is, the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century—William de Shoreham, vicar of 
Chart Sutton, in Kent, finding a difficulty in teach- 
ing his congregation the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the catechism, as ordained by the rubric, em 
bodied these and other things spiritual, in verse, 
and taught them thus. 

At the close of the chorale on the belief, the epis- 
tle is read from the reading-desk. Then follows 
what is called the “ Haupt-lied,” or chief hymn, cho- 
sen with special reference to the service, Perhaps 
only three or four verses are sung; and during the 
singing of the last of these, the preacher appears in 
the pulpit, wearing—as all ators ministers do 
—the uge Elizabethan frill and German black 
gown, ith regard to the choice of the text, the 
minister is not left quite free. Luther has chosen 
two sets—of three texts each—for every Sunday in 
the year. The first year, set No. 1 is used; the 
second year, set No, 2; and the third, the minister 
is left free to choose for himself. Having an- 
nounced in what chapter and verse his text is to be 
found (generally in the epistle or gospel for the aay} 
the whole congregation rise while it is being 
and then seat themselves again, 
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Having given the introduction to his sermon, and 
announced the heads of his discourse, the minister 
requests the congregation to join in singing a verse 
of a chorale. 

Silent prayer is then engaged in; and, after a 
short extemporaneous prayer from the preacher, he 
proceeds with his sermon. Al) this happens in the 
midst of his discourse. I will not stop to debate 
the good or evil of such a plan, for much might be 
said on both sides. To the sermon succeeds the 
“confession of sins;” the “absolution; ” a prayer 
for church and state; the publishing of the banns ; 
the Lord’s Prayer ; and, finally, after the benedic- 
tion, and another verse of the “sermon chorale,” 
the congregation not remaining to the communion 
depart, 

As soen as the church is quiet again, the service 
is continued. The cheir (unaccompanied) sing the 
Sanctus. While this is being sung, the two offici- 
ating ministers come from the vestry to the altar; 
and, at its close, one of them slowly intones—in a 
kind of Gregorian “plain-song "—the Lord’s Prayer, 
as far asthe words “ For Thine is the Kingdom ;” 
at which point the choir take it up, and finish the 
prayer in four-part harmony. Then follows the re- 
ception of the element by the congregation, during 
which a chorale is sung. With the thanksgiving, 
and the “ Dona nobis,” the service closes. 


Looked at as a whole, we are bound to admit that 
the form isa just combination of ritual and freedom, 
such as was exactly suited to the state of mental 
culture of the nation at the time of Luther. It was 
his great aim to found a church for rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, and this end has, I think, 
been achieved. 

Possessing no ritual that was likely to turn the 
minds of the simple people from the pure faith, yet 
he gave them a form as remarkable for its purity of 
design as for its reverence for the structures of bye- 

me ages. A form—every fragment of which was 
the subject of deep thought—not thrown together 
h ap-hazard ; a form upheld by the people as well as 
the minister; It is the true foundation of all wor- 
ship that the people must have their own part to 
do—and do it. Not that they are to do everything, 
either in the praying or the singing. Some parts 
of the service are to be joined in mentally. The 
Reformer strove to put all things straight, and 
while on the one fo he did not do away with the 
minister as the spokesman of the people, yet he 
taught them that it was not sufficient for the priest 
to repeat a prayer or intone a psalm, or for the 
choir to sing a motet, but that they—the people 
themselves,—whether in praying or singing, must 
do it for themselves; not necessarily vocally, for 
mental worship is just as devotional. 

So much, then, for the first part of my paper. Let 
us now sketch out the history of the various musical 
parts: the Chorales, the ‘‘ Responsorien,” the Mo- 
tets, end the “ Church Music.” 


First let us take the history of the Chorale. 


That hymns were used in the earliest Christian 
services is an undoubted fact. Reference is made to 
them in the Gospels, and by the earliest of the 
Fathers. Ignatius (the third ie after St. Peter) 
exhorts his “ Fellow-ministers to pray their Holy 
Lord Christ with hymns and songs.” Clement, of 
Alexandria, who lived a.p., 190, wrote “ Wouldst 
thou belong to the band of Christians, and praise 
the uncreated, never-dying one and true God, so 
sing with us.” 

Gradually, however, as time wore on, and Latin 
became the language of the church, the voice of the 
people was all but hushed, until in the ninth centu- 
ry all that remained to them was to say “ Amen,” 
and “ Lord have mercy upon us.” One account of 
the revival of psalmody is the following: There 
lived, during the ninth century, at the monastery of 
St. Gall, a monk named Notker, who was engaged 
by Weilifrid, the dean, to write Latin hymns. It 
was customary in the church to prolong the last 
syllable of the “ Hallelujah ” on the great festivals 
in a long strain termed a “sequence.” These, hav- 
ing nothing in themselves by which they could be 
easily remembered, Notker found very hard to 
learn, At last the thought struck him of supplying 
words to the music, and this he did—not in Latin— 
but in German. He showed these early attempts 
to Yao, the choir-master, who suggested having one 
syllable te each note. This wassoon done, and Yso 
was so pleased that he taught them to the choris- 
ters; and the congregation, hearing something that 
they could understand, soon learnt them, and they 
became deservedly popular. There is, I believe, 
but one of these sequences in use at the present day, 





and that one is attributed to Notker himself. It is 
in our burial service, and commences: ‘In the 
midst of life we are in death.” It was prebably from 
a Lenten sequence. 

Of now existing chorales, the earliest are tracea- 
ble as far as the 12th century. Thus, for example, 
“Christ is arisen,” and “ Now pray we for the Holy 
Ghost.” The 18th centur taf time of the Min- 
ne-singers—is rich in “ folks-songs” of a religious 
character. The 14th century saw the Latin lan- 

uage ruling, but still a few more were added to the 

fist. The 15th century, besides introducing us to 
upwards of 120 Latin hymns translated into Ger- 
man, gives us some curious specimens, of which 
one line is Latin the next German. Thus (trans- 
lated) :— 

* Puer natus in Bethlehem, 

Whereat rejoiceth Jerusalem.” 


Or another (as in the original) :— 


“Tn dulci jubilo, 
Nu singet und seid fro,” 


And thus even before the epoch of the Reformation 
many examples of chorales are to be found, but none 
of these were “ doctriual,” if may so use the term; 
they spoke of Christ’s birth and death, but not of 
his doctrines. And thus we come to the time of 
the Reformation. 

“ Certainly, Luther was,” says Doring, “especial- 
ly fitted, as well by his knowledge and ability in 
music for the work which he took in hand. rst 
at the schools of Mansfeld, Magdeburg, and Eisen- 
ach, he had studied singing; and later, as a member 
of the order of St, Augustine, he would — it 
daily, and, therefore, the necessary ability and 
knowledge of the art could have as little failed him, 
as his deep devotion to music.” 

(To be Continued.) 


Music with the Blind. 

From the Report of the Director of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind (Sept. 1877.) 

Music a Suitable Occupation for the Blind. 


There is no doubt that the musical profession is 
one which the blind may follow with ease and profit 
to themselves and with benefit to the community. 
Its successful practice by so many graduates of this 
and kindred institutions in the country is in itself 
sufficient to settle the question; but the extent of 
the real capacity of a sightless person is not gener- 
ally known. Since this is often either undervalued 
or exaggerated, according to circumstances, a brief 
statement of some facts connected therewith may 
serve to correct certain errors which are current, 
and lead to a true understanding of the subject. 

For reasons easily explained by mental philoso- 

hy, the blind are passionately fond of music, and 
its profession is so attractive to them, that it is com- 
monly supposed that persons whose eyes are closed 
to the impression of light, must have an ear widely 
open to the harmonies of sound, and that sightless 
children have more natural talent for music than 
those who can see, A thorough investigation of 
the matter, coupled with a careful comparison of 
data, will show, however, that ina ~~ number of 
blind and seeing persons there will be the same pro- 
pertion of each qualified by nature to excel in mu- 
sic. Yet, beyond doubt, the sense of hearing in a 
blind person mes so sharpened by training and 
cultivation as to become almost phe The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. 

That part of our nature which gives us a knowl- 
edge and love of the beautiful in the external world, 
can be cultivated by the exercise of the senses in 
general ; but not of any one of them in particular. 
Sight, hearing, touch, etc., each and all play a great- 
er or smaller part in this operation; and when one 
of them is closed, tho others have to perform in part 
its work. The blind, feeling as strong a desire as 
others do for that kind of stimulus with which the 
mind is furnished by communication with the outer 
world through the senses, devote themselves with 
double zeal to the cultivation of that of touch, and 
still more so to that of hearing. Hence this latter 
sense becomes so improved and sharpened that the 
relations of sounds imperceptible to ordinary lis- 
teners are apparent to them ; and a blind man with 
a trained ear and a well-developed mind finds an 
exhaustless pleasure in tracing out the thread of 
harmony which runs through all natural sounds. 
To him there is music not only in the human voice 
and in the sound of special instruments, but in every 








thing. From the hum of the insect to the peal of 
the thunder, he perceives harmony in all. 

The sense of hearing is with some of the blind, 
however, as sluggish as it is often found among the 
seeing ; and its improvement is a process both diffi- 
cult and slow, requiring special efforts, But in 
many such cases zeal and patience have triumphed 
over the deficiencies of the ear, and an unexpected 
success has been the reward of industry and energy. 
In these instances, proper facilities for a thorough 
systematic and scientific musical training, as well 
as the strength of the will, sustained by an ardent 
desire for the musical profession, have often con- 
quered nature. 

There are reasons which render this profession 
particularly attractive to the blind, and which spur 
on a certain number of them to make uncommon ef- 
forts for its attainment, 

In the practice of music, more than in any other 
employment, they have free scope to exercise those 
faculties which are scarcely impeded by darkness, 
and to raise themselves in the social scale, Here 
they can overcome all technical difficulties, and be- 
come good performers and instructors, Here they 
find an occupation agreeable to their susceptibilities, 
congenial to their tastes, and promising a successful 
career in practical life. Hereby, above all, they 
are 80 armed as to start in the race of life under no 
disadvantages, and to compete on almost equal terms 
with those who see, in gaining a livelihood, and be- 
coming useful and independent members of seciety. 
History, experience, statistics, and common sense, 
all testify ike to the truth of this statement, 

It is obvious, then, that music, taught as it is in 
this Institution, is not a luxury, or mere accom- 
plishment, as some are apt to —— but the most 
effective and powerful agent in the education of the 
blind. Besides improving their intellect, purifying 
their moral nature, elevating their sentiments, re- 
fining their tastes, and promoting their happiness, 
it opens a wide field of profitable employment te all 
who have marked ability. 


Work of the Past Year. 


Under the faithful management of Mr. Thomas 
Reeves, assisted by five competent resident teachers, 
and of three non-resident professors, distinguished 
in their respective branches, the musical depart- 
ment has made steady advancement, and a great 
amount of practical work has been accomplished 
during the past year. 

The number of pupils who have received instruc- 
tion in this department during the last twelve 
months is eighty-eight. This does not include sev- 
eral who have taken lessons, but who, for want of 
the necessary talent or ability to study music to ad- 
vantage, have been discontinued after a patient and 
fair trial. 

Our practice has been to give elementary musical 
instruction to all our pupils, with the sole exception 
of those who are defective in hearing or utterly 
lacking in the capacity for perceiving, or enjoying, 
the harmonious relations of sound. Such cases, 
however, are not very common. 

Instruction in music is not postponed until after 
the mental faculties of the pupils have been devel- 
oped. It begins early. Childhood is the most ap- 
propriate age for its commencement, If it be not 
cultivated in the early spring-time of life, its frui- 
tion becomes doubtful. Saoslien enervates the mu- 
sical faculties ; the ear grows dull from lack of cult- 
ure, and the voice unmanageable by long disuse. 

The branches taught are the same as heretofore ; 
viz., the piano, organ, class and solo singing, the 
flute, clarionet, cornet and other brass-band instru- 
ments, harmony, and the history of music. To 
these may be added a class in pedagogics, whose 
main object has been to commit to memory, thor- 
oughly and minutely, the contents of an instruction 
book for the piano. This has been done in the light 
of the experience of the instructor, Mr. Kilbourne, 
which he has gained since he graduated from this 
Institution, in teaching a large number of seeing 
children with satisfactory results, 

It is often asked whether the blind learn to play 
by note or by the ear. As this Report may fall in- 


-to the hands of many who are likely to make the 


same inquiry, the following statement will give an 
idea of the method by which our pupils are taught 
music, 

All the advanced scholars have their music les- 
sons read aloud to them by a professional reader; 
and, as soon as they have committed them to mem- 
ory, are ready to receive the instruction of their 
teacher. There are three seeing young ladies em- 
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loyed for reading music, who devote from one to 
her hours a week to each scholar. The am gee in 
their turn re; occasionally to each other what 
they have learned, if this seem to be desirable. 
When a piece of music is well read, every word, 
dot, and line, without the omission of the smallest 
detail, is so distinctly transcribed and fixed in the 
mind of the learner, that it appears before his men- 
tal vision as clearly as the notes on the music-desk 
present themselves to the natural eye of the seeing 
musician. By the aboye method of reading, or dic- 
tation, a professional ee can te on = +3 
erage, five or six pages of music per hour. us i 
may be in part understood how the blind are able 
to teach the seeing. 

Instruction-books for all branches of music, print- 
ed according to Braille’s system of tangible musical 
notation, would render our pupils in a great meas- 
ure independent of music readers. For want of the 
appropriate books in the study of harmony, the 
teacher has been compelied to have the pupils write 
in the above system, dictation, an abstract of 
Richter’s manual on this branch of music, This 
was drawn from the introduction and the first twelve 
chapters, and consisted of all the exercises to be 
worked out, ther with the most important ex- 
planations, and a few of the musical examples. The 
whole occupies from sixty to seventy pages, and is 
bound in a convenient form for present and future 
use; but considerable valuable time has been given 
to it, which might another year be very advanta- 

ly devoted in some other direction, if printed 
ks of this and similar kinds could be obtained. 


During the past year two new pianofortes have 
been added to our collection of forty, and several 
old ones repaired and put in good order. Other in- 
struments have also been purchased, and nothing 
was omitted, compatible with the means of the es- 
tablishment, which might tend to increase the pro- 
ficiency of the music department. 

Besides the ample means for a scientific instruc- 
tion and thorough practice afforded at the Institu- 
tion, opportunities for attendance upon performances 
of various kinds, and of hearing great compositions 
interpreted by eminent artists, have been eagerly 
sought and amply enjoyed by our pupils. Boston 
is the rete A centre ef the profession of mu- 
sicin America. Owing to various causes, and most 
especially to the thorough musical instruction given 
in its schools by a corps of able and accomplished 
teachers, the musical taste of the community has 
been widely promoted, and the appreciation of ex- 
cellence in music has been increased from year to 

ear. This develops a discriminating love for what 
s beautiful in art, and elevates the character of 
public performances. To show what rare advan- 
are afforded in this city for musical culture, 
suffice it to mention, that, among numerous other 
classical compositions, there have been performed 
during the past year by eminent artists and socie- 
ties ofthe dest order, eighteen of Bach, nine of Mo- 
zart, thirty-one of Beethoven, twenty-one of Schu- 
bert, twenty-nine of Schumann, twenty-nine of Men- 
delssohn, and fifty-two of Chopin, ther with 
four oratorios of Hiindel, and one of Mendelssohn. 
Thanks to the kindness and generosity of the artists, 
societies, and managers, whose names will be here- 
after mentioned in the list of acknowledgments, 
our pupils have been allowed to derive great bene- 
fit from attending most of the best concerts, rehear- 
sals, oratorios, operas, and the like. I can assure 
the gentlemen who have conferred these favors 
upon us, that no hearers in the community can be 
more thoroughly appreciative of these perform- 
ances than our pupils; for the reason, that, in addi- 
tion to the actual sensuous gratification enjoyed on 
each occasion, they are conscious of the great bene- 
fit accruing to themselves as students of an art by 
which they are to earn their livelihood and to be- 


come independent and happy. 


<i> 
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Professor Paine’s Symphonic Fantasy. 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 
Sms,—-The first concert of this season at the 
Sanders Theatre has been justly extolled by the 
press as one of the most thoroughly artistic con- 
certs ever given in this country, both in programme 
and performance. One of the principal features of 
this glorious concert was the production of Profes- 
sor Paine’s new symphonic fantasy on Shakespeare's 
“Tempest,” a work exhibiting consummate techni- 
cal knowledge and rare imaginative power, as full 








of stimulus to the intelligence as of sensuous beauty. 
The University is certainly fortunate, not oaly in 
being able to have such concerts given within its 
precincts, but also in being able to furnish from the 
pen of one of its own members works such as this 
and the C-minor be gpa which can ae = = 
in a comparison wii most anythi 
achieved by old or recent masters, The merit of the 
Symphonic Fantasy consists as much in the freedom 
and originality of its general form as in the intrin- 
sic beauty of the musical ideas; but the originality 
is obtained without the slightest disregard of that 
orderly thematic treatment which is the indispensa- 
ble basis of all good music. So lucid, indeed, is the 
structure of the work that one is surprised to find 
the critic in Dwights Journal ef Music intimating a 
doubt as to whether it has any form at all Since, 
however, such a doubt has been expressed, I will 
crave permission to offer some suggestions as to 
the form of the Symphonic Fantasy, having had op- 
rtunities for andging the work for some time be- 
‘ore it was performed in public. 

Professor Paine’s “Tempest” is not conceived as 
an ordinary fantasia, a form which is too subjective 
and too nearly akin to free improvisation to be 
properly amenable to orchestral treatment. Each 
of the four movements 1s clearly thematic in cbar- 
acter, and they are grouped together by the law of 
contrast as much as are the several movements of a 
symphony or sonata, though they are developed 
with greater conciseness, except in the Finale. At 
the same time they are worked out on a much 
broader scale than the introduction and allegro of 
an ordinary overture. The “Tempest”—such a 
wonderful fantasy of the poet—seems to demand a 
unique treatment from the composer. Some form 
less closely confined by traditional usage than the 
overture or the symphony seems to be called for ; 
and the title “Symphonic Fantasy” suggests the 
real scope of the orchestra in representing in musi- 
cal tones the general characteristics of the drama. 
In such a free form the wonderful soul of the mod- 
ern orchestra is fully enabled to give expression to 
the emotions of the principal personages of the play, 
while indicating by —— devices their pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies. e regular symphony or ov- 
erture form would not have served the purpose so 
well, That the “freedom” of the ferm employed, 
however, does not involve any essential departure 
from sound classical precedent, is apparent enough 
from the following brief synopsis :— 


The first or “storm” movement—allegro con _ 
co, in D minor—is marked out in regular prelude 
form, thematic from beginning to end, with the mo- 
tives chiefly in the strings. The second movement 

ie tranquillo, in E major—is in the cantabile 

song form, followed by pianissimo chords with 

— flute-motive supported and enriched by the 
arp. 

The part of Caliban enters immediately afterward 
with grotesquely capering bassoon. As ds the 
matter of form, all this is merely an episode which 
leads directly into the third movement—allegro 
moderato e maestoso, in C major. Here enters the no- 
ble Prospero theme, with ail the strings in unison. 
This is carried out in rondo form with thematic de- 
velopment, modulation and varied instrumentation, 
relieved by occasional contrast with the Ariel mo- 
tive. In a new episode the grandeur of the arch- 
magician finds fit expression in a brief choral pas- 
sage of brass instruments in fortissimo, diminishing 
superbly into a sustained pianissimo of strings (a 
ong over which I believe that Beethoven would 

ave clapped his hands); and then, with the repe- 
tition of the harp and flute motive we enter a new 
key, leading into the fourth movemen ma 
non troppo—in regular sonata form. Professor 
Paine’s genius has never found more adequate ‘ex- 
_—— than in this delightful climax, wherein the 

ialogue of Ferdinand and Miranda has acquired a 
new and abiding interest for many a year to come, 
for all such as can duly sympathize with the wed- 
ding of musical tones to a poetical theme. The coda 
which follows introduces reminiscences of the Pros- 
pero theme of the third movement, after very much 
the same manner as Beethoven in the finale of the 
Fifth symphony, introduces a reminiscence of the 
scherzo, 

This interesting work is to be performed again 
on Saturday afternoon by Mr. Thomas’s orchestra 
at the Music hall, and I hope that these suggestions 
may prove helpfal to listeners who will then hear it 
for the first time. 

Joun Fiske. 


—Cambridye, Dec. 4, 1877. 





Music in Leipzig. 
(Correspondence ¢ Leer" Evening 


Lerezia, Nov. 9, 1877.—The fifth Gewandhaus 
Concert, last evening, was decidedly an attractive 
one, as will be seen by the following programme: 


Coriolan ” overture. 
— eed “ Demetrius.” 
0. 9. 







” fantasie. 
No. 2, B flat. 

Johann 8, Svendsen, from Christiana, the compo- 
ser of the symphony, conducted in person. He is 
yet quite a young man, and, from what he has al- 
ready written, is doubtless destined not only to add 
still more lustre to the fame of his northern country, 
the home of Gade and Grieg, but also to become a 
agg bright star in the musical firmament. 

is King seems to be personally interested in his 
development, granting him both sufficient means 
and a year’s leave of absence from his post in Chris- 
tian. * j§* =%* The music has freshness 
and orininality, is strikingly instrumentalized and 
has throughout the genuine marks of talent com- 
bined with learning. 

Bertha Haft played her violin again like a full 
grown master artist, and not at all like the youthful 
maiden she is. The enormous difficulties of the 
Ernst eomposition she overcame easily and appar- 
ently with no more effort than it is for her to smile. 
In the Spohr Concerto the tones, rich and mellow, 
seemed to melt from her instrument. It was an 
ideal performance. It need scarcely be stated that 
she created a sensation. 

Frau Amalie Joachim, wife of the great violinist, 
in the elaborate composition written by him, was 
enabled to show to excellent advantage all the 
culiar qualities of her remarkable alto voice. Her 
singing is forcibly s stive of a powerful stream 
in its rush towards the ocean; such is her volume 
of voice, which seemed to — in power with ever 
succeeding lower tone. She has no rival, Stand- 
ing before the audience, every inch a qneen, the 
strong sympathies naturally excited in favor of the 
young violinist were for the time being forgotten. 

The orchestra was more than equal to the require- 
ments expected of it; every member seemed to pla 
his respective part with hearty pleasure and wit 
full accord with the different composers, Concert- 
meister Réntgen conducted the violin compositions ; 
Capellmeister Reinecke the others, excepting the 
symphony. 

Don Juan, Hochlaender, Romeo and Juliet (Goun- 
od), a Barber of Seville, were the operas of the 
wee 





Nov. 16, 1877.—The death of the mother-queen 
of Saxony caused the tponement of all public 
performances announced to have been given from 
the 10th to the 12th instant, inclusive. At least six 
concerts were to have been given during these three 
days ; the managers of these were, no doubt, ve 
indignant, for the order forbidding them was final, 

rmitted of no appeal or redress, and made no al- 
owance for losses, which, in two instances at least, 
mast have been very severe. Dr. Forster, the di- 
rector of the theatre and opera-house, attempted to 
evade the order by substituting tragedies for the 
other plays and operas to have been given, but he, 
too, was unsuccessful, yielding gracefully to the in- 
evitable. 

On Tuesday evening the third Euterpe Concert 
had the following programme : — 


Overture to ‘‘ Manfred”’.............+.+++ Schumann 
Aria from “ Figaro’s Marriage”’.............. Mozart 
Symphony, C minor 


eee eee eenees 
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Im 
Finale from unfinished o “* Loreley,”’ 
cee eee Tendelssohn 


The symphony is the same that created such a 
sensation, under the composer’s conductorship, at 
the Gewandhaus last season. It was no mean un- 
dertaking on the part of the Euterpe. That, well 
realizing that comparisons with the performance of 
the rival combination would be made, it neverthe- 
less did not hesitate to have it on its programme so 
shortly after, is evidence of the energy and pro- 
gressive spirit which have always characterized 
this orchestra. Unfortunately both the symphony 
and the overture require an orchestra strongest just 
where the Euterpe is weakest: in the wind-instru- 
ments ; but, in spite of this, both compositions were 
played creditably and without serious mishaps. 
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Frau Koch-Bossenger was most happy in the Mo- 
zart aria and in the songs; her voice seemed 
in the Mendelssohn finale. She is an admirable ar- 
tist, and has firmly established the favorable im- 
pression made at the Gewandhaus quite recently. 

The Gewandhaus last evening gave “The Sea- 
sons”(Haydn)entire. * * Thesolos were 
ably sung by Frau Otto Alvsleben, Herr Kohler 
and Herr Ernst, the two former from Dresden and 
the latter from Berlin. Orchestra and chorus could 
not have been better, and when it is remembered 
that the whole was prepared and conducted by Carl 
Reinecke, an idea of the excellence of the perform- 
ance will be conveyed. 

The operatic representations since Tuesday have 
been Lohengrin (Wagner), Das G Kreuz 
(Brill) and Mozart’s Schauspiel-director, The two 
last were novelties—Mozart’s opera had not been 
given for many years, and Briill’s - is entirely 
new. It has met with deserved and large success 
wherever represented. It is an opera which will 
probably be for the composer what Der Freyschiilz 
was for Weber—a stepping stone to fame. The au- 
dience gave no uncertain sign of approval and appre- 
ciation, A thousand hands doubled were moved in 
applause, and such a pee as has rarely been wit- 
nessed within the walls of the beautiful Leipzig Op- 
era House, 

Joun F, Hiocerssacs. 





The Mock Mother. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


An idle married woman who does not care for 
her husband, who either has no children or else 
takes no interest in them, must have something to 
give flayor to life. Take the case of a woman who 
has risen from the ranks and attained that social 

ition which the judicious expenditure of a large 
fortune can generally give, at least in London. She 
must take up some line to make her footing secure. 
She must discover a rising star in art, science or 
literature, and bring him before the public. Per- 
haps she succeeds in persuading herself that the 
ion of her life is for music. She is utterly ig- 
norant of the subject, and without any natural taste, 
but, meeting by chance at an evening party a youth 
with long hair and nimble fingers, she decides that 
he is the composer of the future, and invites him to 
her “at home.” As he turns out to be even more 
eccentric than she could have hoped, he is at once 
adopted as a child of the house, and given a foot- 
stool at his new mother’s knee. He comes after 
breakfast, and remains to lunch. The silent and 
long-suffering husband, who expresses toward him 
no paternal feelings, is compelled to retire to his 
uel, while his wife plays duets with the rising 
nius, True, the poor youth has a certain fatal 
facility, and can ring changes on a feeble motivo, 
with a dexterous accompaniment formed out of the 
common chord. But his compositions, though 
numerous, are always slightly incoherent. There 
seems no particular reason why they ever begin, 
why they should ever end, or why they should be 
counted as compositions at all. They seem to be 
prac nn. | studies of chords or sequences from va- 
rious haphazard points of view. Here and there a 
truly sweet little air is begun, but it vanishes un- 
finished,‘and the attentive listener is saddened by 
his ears nearly as much as is the critic by his eyes 
on beholding the rough sketches of a deceased 
artist of promise. Nothing is finished, nothing 
complete; there is a certain amount of talent, but 
no ney 3 there is fancy, but it ends in failure. 
Naturally his adopted mother sees nothing of this. 
She hears a pleasant jingle, and is more than 
satisfied. She talks to him of his wonderful 
heaven-sent originality, his poetic touch, his 
thrilling tones, Then she begs him to play over 
again that air for the left hand. As he looks up 
from the piano he sees her sitting spell-bound on 
the sofa. She isin a morning dress of white mus- 
lin, evidently not donned from vanity, for nothing 
could well be more unbecoming to her portly form. 
She rises with a deep-drawn sigh, and declares that 
sooner than believe that a talent like his can be 
wasted, she will renounce her belief in a future 
state of existence. She startles him, but being 
mystical’ and impressionable, as an imperfect mu- 
sician must needs be, he rises to the occasion, and 
endeavors to refresh her religious belief by a 
sketch of his own. A new mission presents itself, 
She must save her dear boy’s soul, if any one has a 
soul, which she very much doubts. He must come 
daily and spend the morning beside her at the 
piano. She buys his “Hymn to Sardanapalus,” 





and invites him to her grand evening entertain- 
ments to play the accompaniments, Afterward, 
when he is very tired, he is allowed to improvise 
on the airs of the latest opera bouffe, and, as a great 
treat, to give a rendering of his latest sacred piece, 
which he composed to A played on the organ in 
the Albert hall. Next morning she tells him that 
she alone can understand his yearnings and his 
nius ; that she, too, has inspirations which none 
ut he can fathom, and then only through the love 
he has for her. Hereupon a great horror seizes 
him, for her manner is more than maternal. The 
poor young musician, being secretly madly in love 
with a German princess whom he saw when on a 
pilgrimage to Vienna, recoils, and taking up his 
at in his bewilderment, thinking it is his roll of 
music, tries to stuff it into his pocket and get out 
of the room. His want of presence of mind leaves 
him an orphan. His hopes are gone, his only 
chance of patronage is withdrawn, and if he can 
get the — of organist in some obscure county 
town, and keep himself from starving, it will be the 
future limit of his ambition. 
-~—— et 
The London Popular Concerts. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 

The twentieth season of these concerts began on 
Monday week with the usual absence of fuss. Good 
music well performed, like gooc wine, “needs no 
bush.” Wherever it may be fonnd, there will ama- 
teurs gather uncoaxed; and Mr. Arthur 8S. Chap- 
pell, who has satisfied the conditions, continues in 
the enjoyment of thisinevitable result. The artists 
at the first concert were all old members of the Pop- 
ular family, and the work with which the programme 
opened was one of the most familiar in the popular 
repertory. It is too late in the day to praise Schu- 
mann’s Goartet in Aminor, That composition, so 
characteristic of the tender and thoughtful genius to 
whom we owe it, holds a place in the affection of 
amateurs not less exalted than the A minor of Schu- 
bert, and is never heard apart from the rapt atten- 
tion with which it was listened to as interpreted by 
Mdme. Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The 
second concerted work was Mendelssohn’s familiar 

ianoforte Trie in C minor, played by Mdme. Anna 

ehlig in conjunction with the violinist and vio- 
loncellist already named ; and after it came Haydn’s 
Quartet in B flat, introduced for the second time on- 
ly at these concerts. Simple in the extreme, though 
distinguished by the consummate art which sim- 
plicity, in music, never excludes, this work might, 
as the notes to the programme happil said—“ be 
played during a recital of Guarini’s ‘ Pastor Fido,’ 
the * Galatea’ of Cervantes, or any of the eclogical 
poems of Sannazaro,.” It is as deliciously fresh, 
notwithstanding its quaintness, as though written 
yesterday ; and if any real taste survive after late 
experiences of “ advanced” music, the Quartet in B- 
flat, will be often asked for and heard. Miss Meh- 
lig’s solo was Beethoven's variations on a theme in 
E flat (Op. 35)—an example of his skill in that form 
of composition second only to his famous 33 varia- 
tions on the Diabelli waltz. Both these, and the 
pianoforte part in the trio, were played by the Ger- 
man lady, if not to absolute perfection, with a de- 
gree of acceptance that — thoroughly to sat- 
isfy her critical hearers. The vocalists were Mdlles, 
Friedlander and Redeker, who sang in their usual 
charming fashion duets by Mendelssohn and Rubin- 
stein, accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict. It need 
scarcely be added that each of the artists engaged 
received a warm recognition on making a first ap- 
pearance for the season. 

The Saturday series of concerts began on the 17th 
with no less success than did the Monday series on 
the 12th, precisely the same instrumental artists ap- 
pearing. In this case the Schubert quartet already 
referred to occupied the place before filled by that 
of Schumann in the same key, and was received 
with not less delight. But the Vienna composer's 
A minor has long been a stock piece in Mr. Chap- 
pell’s repertory, and one certain to please whenever 

ut forward, whether the listener be a connoisseur 
in the stalls or a “ popular” patron in the shilling 
llery. It was admirably played on this occasion, 
Mame Neruda especially acquitting herself well in 
a task which she always enters upon con amore. 
The second concerted work—Rubinstein’s pianoforte 
Trio in B flat major—seems now to have established 
itself in St. James’s Hall, and with this was given a 
very interesting set of variations on a theme in F- 
minor by Haydn, which Mdlle. Mehlig brought for- 
ward for the first time. It belongs to a set of six; 
and ifthe other five be as good, we ought speedily 





to know them all. Distinguished not only by Hay- 
dn’s liveliest fancy, but his boldest and least con- 
ventional manner, these variations deserve the atten- 
tion to which Mdlle, Mehlig’s capital performance 
recommended them. In the course of the afternoon 
Mdme. Néruda played in her chastest style Beetho- 
ven’s Romance in a. and Mr. Santley sang, with his 
usual ability, Sullivan’s “‘ Thou art passing hence” 
(encored) and “ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” to both 
of which Sir Julius Benedict supplied a finished ac- 
companiment, 

Last Monday’s programme included Mozart’s 
Quartet in B flat (No. 9), and Rheinberger’s piano- 
forte Quartet in E flat, these works being appropri- 
ately kept as far apart as possible. As on Saturday, 
there were two solos, Miss Mehlig playing Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor; and Signor Piatti 
introducing some melodies of Molique with piano- 
forte accompaniment. Marked by the tenderness 
and grace of their composer, and played to perfec 
tion by the inimitable Italian violoncellist, these 
pieces commanded general approval. The vocalist 
was Mdme. Antoinette Sterlin , who, besides Sulli- 
van’s “ Thou art weary,” introduced three German 
songs, the works respectively of Schubert, Grieg, 
and Franz, accompanied by Mr. Zerbini. 


Divight’s Sournal of Hus. 
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The C-minor Symphony by Brahms. 

This Symphony, the first by the composer, has 
attracted so much attention in Europe during the 
past year, having been performed first at Carlsruhe, 
Mannheim and Munich, then in December 1876 at 
Vienna, then at Leipzig, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge and London; and it has been so extrava- 
gantly praised, some even calling it the ‘“ Tenth 
Symphony,” that naturally it finds its way to Amer- 
ica now that the score is published. It was per- 
formed in Dr. Damrosch’s Symphony Concert in 
New York, last Saturday; it will be given by Mr. 
Thomas in the next New York Philharmonic Con- 
cert; and it forms the pidce de resistance of our next 
Harvard Symphony programme for January 34d. 

It may interest our readers to see some of the 
German criticisms, which we here translate. The 
first is from Vienna (Dec. 30, 1876) where it was 
performed under the direction of the composer: 

“As a whole the work impresses by its moral 
earnestness and by the iron force of will with 
which it pursues its goal. After the first move- 
ment, with its heavy cloudiness, its struggling with 
dark powers; after the second movement, with its 
yearning cantabile ; after the concise third move- 
ment, a soft and tender sunny point of rest, with its 
charming shifting play of rythm, the fourth move- 
ment receives us, highly dramatic in the beginning, 
and pressing onward with more and more impetu- 
osity toward a clear solution, A wnisono pizzicato 
of the strings cutting in suddenly, is followed by a 
startling thunder clap, the gloomy clouds are rent 
asunder, the soul is freed from pangs unspeakable, 
Like a call from another world the trombone tones 
are heard; a reconciling choral melody snatches 
us from earthly chains, all doubts are solved and 
yield to a hymn of joy kindred in its course of 
thought with tiat of Beethoven, which bears all 
before it in the consciousness of victory upon a 
elcar and brilliant flood. Every future performance 
will confirm the statement, that the impression of 
this last movement is an overwhelming one. Many 
a hearer to be sure, not without reason, would wish 
to find more pregnant motives in the first move- 
ment, and fewer hard and enigmatical passages; a 
firmer articulation in the progress of the noble 
song of the second movement; and especially a 
more satisfying conclusion to the third movement 
(which might more properly be termed an Inter- 
mezzo). But these defects are richly compensated 
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by the bold, majestic way in which the final move- 
ment builds itself up. That every part of the 
Symphony unfolds a fulness of instrumental charm 
and of ingeniously formed passages, one needs no 
assurance, after the warm reception of the distin- 
guished composer and his work.” 

After the first performance of the Brahms Sym- 
phony in Leipzig (at the Gewandhaus, Jan. 18, 1877) 
Bernsdorff wrote of it in the Signale as follows : 

“The fourteenth concert was principally devoted 
to Johannes Brahms; for besides Beethoven's 
Coriolan Overture and Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto, 
the programme contained only works of Brahms: 
namely, the new Symphony (C minor, MS.); the 
orchestral variations on a theme by Haydn; and 
six songs. As further contributions to the physi- 
ognomy of the concert we may mention the circum- 
stances that Herr Brehms conducted his own 
orchestral pieces, besides sitting at the piano as 
accompanist to his own songs; and that a regular 
Brahms party meeting was organired, since a pretty 
strong contingent from abroad had joined the resi- 
dent disciples and admirers of the composer. It 
will be understood, of course, that the consumption 
of enthusiasm was enormous, and that the success 
of the Symphony was one seldom exceeded in the 
annals of the Gewandhaus. 

“ We for our part, bound by our daty as reporter 
to maintain a cooler attitude toward it, and under 
no circumstances to allow ourselves to be brow- 
beaten—we have frankly to confess that this first 
Symphonic creation of Brahms has brought us not 
one step nearer in the love for this composer, al- 
though it has not injured our general appreciation 
of him as a composer of ideal aspiration and of con- 
spicuous technical a bility in Art. The great obsta- 
cle to our love for Brahms is: that his inventive 
quality has for us nothing, or too little, that 
touches the heart and makes one happy; that 
reflection with him is paramount to inspiration ; 
that he @ foul priz pushes into the foreground what 
is interesting at the expense of beauty; and that 
things far-fetched and over-strained in all possible 
forms and shapes continually claim attention. 
What we have said will meet with the most posi- 
tive and violent contradiction from the Brahms 
fanatics, but it is our deliberate conviction, and 
nothing can restrain us from expressing our opin- 
ion, or persuade us to change it out of regard to 
any momentary current of the times.” 





_ Orchestral Concerts. 


We have yet to mention the second pair of 
Taropore Txomas's Concerts, which took place too 
late in the week for our last number. On both 
oocasions the Music Hall was far from being full,— 
one of the signs of the times which we may read in 
all such entertainments, The third Concert (Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 5) offered one of the best pro- 
prmersi which Thomas has yet given, 48 


Poee RECO ETOCOLOO SST eT Ieee 


ae 
Scene and —— war that 3S er S Gluck 
Solo for Violin Ron BUUIINID, 008 sastnecncreccses agner 
Leopold Lichtenberg 
Selections from Manfred,...............++ 
Overture, Interlude. pinvooation of the Alpine 
Scene and a phbedsen wens «bbe Beethoven 
bilde Wilde. 
Solo for Violin “Pol seaehetevad shee Wieniawski 
“Les Preludes,”...........- 


The Mozart Symphony—‘“‘a thing of beauty” and 
“ajoy forever” — could hardly have been more 
exquisitely played. All its grace and delicacy, its 
genial warmth, its pure. spontaneous, even flow of 
inspiration, the spell which only genius wedded to 
perfect Art can exercise, were felt throughout the 





whole four movements. Never before have we 
heard Schumann’s Manfred Overture so well inter- 
preted ; and it can well be imagined that those dehi- 
cate, imaginative little pieces (the Entr’ acte and 
Invocation), which have made a charming feature 
in several of our own Symphony Concerts, would 
have all justice done them by this nicely trained 
orchestra. Liszt’s “ Preludes,” the least unsatisfac- 
tory of his Symphonic Pocms, so intere sting in its 
instrumentation, but so cloying and disappointing 
in its thematic development, or rather in its pov- 
erty of germ thoughts, we did not hear; it could 
not be heard to better advantage than through this 
Orchestra. 

The Scene from Gluck’s Alceste, heard here for 
the first time, is a noble specimen of the old lyric 
reformer’s musical dramatic genius. The situation 
which it suggeste—Alceste resolved to sacrifice her 
life for that of her husband—as well as the whole 
plan and character of the music, the long passages 
of impassioned declamation, the recurriug sublime 
periods of sustained cantilena, make it a most ardu- 
ous task for any but a great singer. Miss WitpE 
has the large voice for it— more remarkable, how- 
ever, for power than sweetness, and she threw her- 
self into it with great energy and fervor; so that 
music, which might have been found dry and mon- 
otonous in its severity by a miscellaneous modern 
audience, really called forth a show of something 
like enthusiasm. She gave also an impressive ren- 
dering of the great Scene and Aria (“ Abscheuli- 
cher !”) in Fidelio, though certainly we have heard 
better. 

Master Liourensere’s performances delighted as 
they do always, but his selections were not parti- 
cularly iuteresting ; indeed that transcription of a 
Pianoforte Album piece by Wagner seemed to us 
little short of ugly and unmeaning. 


The fourth Programme (Saturday afternoon) was 
this: 
Suite, Kt. GD, CBW) 0000 cccccccecccececs Saint-Laéns 
Sarabande. Gavotte. Finale. 
Scene and ee fee caekaen ence sncenee Weber 
Ocean! Thou mighty monster. 
Siegfried’s De “Ww euecttasteemen Hinend WW 
*s a - rdaemme er 
Solo for Violin, R Russian Airs,..........+ Wieniawaki 
Master Leopold Lichtenberg. 
ey Fantasie, Wha 5, ad of ee J.K, Samed 
Songs, NN “Waldesgesprach,”..........++ Schuman 
b, “Es glenzt im Abend Sonnengolde,"Fesca 
Boccherini 


String Orchestra. 

Solo for Violin, Romance,..........+++++ Vieuxtemps 

We found no more to admire in the Suite by 
Sainte-Saéns, than we did at Cambridge. The 
Wagner Seigfried Dirge did affect our imagin- 
ation more powerfully than it has done before, 
though not precisely in the way we can call musi- 
cal; but rather as a vast, vague, gloomy and appall- 
ing element of tones, haunted by shadowy gigantic 
figures dimly discernible—a half chaotic night of 
trailing clouds and sobs and bursts of agony. 

In Professor Paine’s ‘“‘ Tempest ” music we confess 
to have found more beauties than before, and to 
have enjoyed it more, though we still fail to perceive 
wherein it is so strikingly ‘Shakespearian” or 
“imaginative.” Inintimating, perhaps too thought- 
lessly, a doubt as to whether it had any form, we 
did not mean to deny that it possessed organic—or, 
as Mr. John Fiske would say, thematic form (see 
his article in another column), but only to hint of 
the perplexity we felt between its simply musi- 
cal pretentions as to form and the apparent charac- 
ter of “ programme® music which seems to have 
chiefly occupied the mind's eye of admiring critics. 
It was not necessary for Mr. Fiske to show us that 
it had form, thematic development, distinct, yet 
mutually related movements, &c. We grant all 
that. It was the warning that we were to be look- 
ing out for Ariel, for Caliban, for Prospero, for Mi- 





randa and Ferdinand, that interfered with the 
purely musical sense of and delight in form. What 
few misgivings we expressed were aimed more at 
the wholesale eulogists than at the work itself. 
Perhaps in due time we, too, may become convinced 
that it is all an inspiration of pure creative genius, 
“Shakspearean,” and “of imagination all compact.” 
But time alone can set that seal upon a work; to 
take it all for granted at the first blush, and pro- 
claim it with such flourish, secms extravagant and 


childish ; at least one may claim the privilege of : 


an old head te be cautious. When Mr. Fiske pre- 
faces his nalysis with the grave assurance that 
these works of the Cambridge Professor may hold 
their own with those of “any masters old or new,” 
we must decline all argument, These are the par- 
donable and no doubt sincere superlatives of friend 
ship, and we would as soon dispute a lover’s trans- 
cendental tribute to his mistress’ eyebrow. In the 
same way we hear just now the “ Brahms fanatics” 
placing the new C minor Symphony upon a level 
with Beethoven’s and christening it “the tenth 
Symphony,” forgetting what Schubert,Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann have created in this form. 

Miss Maraitpz WitpE was even more successful 
in the great Aria from Oberon: “Ocean, Du Unge- 
heuer,” than in what she sang before. Master 
LiontenserG played the Russian Airs with great 
expression, and the admiration for his art, so fresh 
yet so mature, does not begin to. flag. The rest of 
the Concert we were obliged to lose. 





Harvarp Mustoat Assocration.—The third Sym- 
phony Concert (Dec. 6) had the smallest audience 
of the season so far; surely an unkind and unap- 
preciative response to the invitation of such a 
programme :— 


aay oP No. 4, in B flat, Op. 20........-s000 Gade 
ace—Andante con moto. "Scherzo. 
Finale. 


Violin Concerto, in E minor, Op. 64.... Mendelssohn. 
Allegro appassionato,—-Andante.—Allegro 


vace. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
Overture to “Medea” .........0.ecssesceees Cherubini 
Chaconne, in 5 ag pot for Violin Solo.....J. 8. Bach 


. Leopold Damrosch. 
Overture to the Hindoo Legend, “Sakuntala”....... 
Goldmark 


Respect for the high artistic character of Dr. 
Damroson, and the still fresh recollection of his ad- 
mirable performance last year of the Beethoven 
Concerto, ought, alone, to have ensured a much 
larger attendance ; but the Concert happened to be 
unfortunately timed,—close between a Thomas and 
a Cecilia Concert, and just after one of those peri- 
odic blasts of a combined aggressive criticism. 
How elated the storming party must feel! Every- 
body appeared charmed by the exquisitely refined, 
artistic, spirited and intellectual style in which Dr. 
Damrosch played the Mendelssohn Concerto.— 
Every phrase was gracefully and clearly outlined, 
the intonation unimpeachable, the tone rich and 
pure; the execution highly finished. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was fair upon the whole, though 
now and then a little rough and loud, particularly 
in the pizzicatos; and if he could only have taken 
the Finale at aless scouring tempo, it would have 
been better for the orchestra, at least for the wind 
instruments, It is a long time since we have so 
heartily enjoyed that noblest of all solo composi- 
tions for the violin,—a solo which contains or im- 
plies within itself the complete harmony, and which, 
composed a century and a half ago, anticipates all 
the important effects and developments of the whole 
modern violin school,—the Chaconne by Bach. Dr. 
Damrosch played it without any accompaniment ; 
perhaps the piano accompaniment by either Men- 
delssohn or Schumann would have given it a larger 
and a weightier seeming to a general audience in the 
great hall. But to our feeling he appeared entirely 
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master of it, bringing out its power and beauty, 
ever deepening and growing to the end, in a man- 
ner we have only heard surpassed by Joachim, 
whose large, firm tone he does not possess. We 
should have been glad to see this masterwork, so 
worthily presented as it’ was, more universally ap- 
preciated ; for truly we regard it as the best piece 
on the programme. 

The little Gade Symphony, so romantic and po- 
etic, full of grace, and unsurpassed in beauty of tone 
coloring, was nicely played, renewing the fresh im- 
pression of last year. Cherubini’s Overture to 
“ Medea” can hardly be heard too often, having so 
much of the imperishable stuff in it. We cannot 
say the same of the long, loud, cloying Oriental 
Overture to “ Saknntala,” which certainly is one of 
the most brilliant and imposing instances of the 
modern over-full and over-strained orchestration,— 
over-full in proportion to its intrinsic musical 
thought material. Yet there is some poetry in it, 
something that sounds legendary and dramatic ; and 
it has certainly some startling effects of brass, while 
the pervading melodic theme, given by the English 
Horn sounds quite romantic, Such a work is interest- 
ing by contrast once in a while, and as amodern curi 
osity. Itis extremely difficult, and itis greatly to 
the credit of the musicians that, with so short re- 
hearsal they performed it so acceptably. 

This week’s Concert offered the fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and his “‘ Coriolanus” Overture;jja new Noc 
turne by C. C. Mueller, of New York; the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony; and Gade’s 
“Highlands” Overture; besides which the fresh,charm- 
ing singer, Miss Lizzre CRoNYN, was set down for 
Bach’s “My heart ever faithful,” Franz’s Ave Maria, 
and the Romance and Prayer from Rossini’s Otello. 

In the fifth Concert (Jan. 3) will be performed for the 
first time in Boston, the famous new Symphony by 
Brahms, and Mr. W. H. SHERWOOD will play the almost 
new Piano Concerto by Grieg. 


Chamber Concerts. 


Under thts head we may mention the second 
Cambridge Concert (Dec. 11), although it was given 
in the large Saunders Theatre, inasmuch as the pro- 
gramme this time was made up of chamber music 

1. —- for Piano and Violin (Kreutzer) in A min- 

je AT. nse cvcescccessevsccecccccesecs thoven 
Adagio sostenuto, Presto.— Andante con varia- 
zioni.—Presto. 


rs. Ernest Perabo and Bernhard Listemann. 
2. — “Si t’amo, 0 cara,” from the Opera “Muzie 
Scevola.” Handel 





SOR Oe ee Roemer eee ee eeeeeee teeeeeee 


Miss Fanny aliogs. 
3. Larghetto and Scherzo in B flat, op. 32, for 
Piano, Violin and Violoncello........... -Paine 


Messrs. Perabo, Listemann and Hartdegen. 
4. bho anny Solo : Sarabande and Gigue, from 


Cc. major peescocencoccocuscce.see -Bach 
Mr. Adolphe Hartdegen. 
6. Song ; a. Geheimes.............--000005 Schubert. 
Ue MAME os ox cogiakecees 


Miss Fann: 
Octet for 2 Violins, Vielan Clone, Clarinet, 
ag agence and Contrabass, in F major. 


Veen Pee 
A io, All a gdh me mosso.— 
Scherzo, ae ite molto, 


Messrs. B. & F. Listemann, Heindl, Hartdegen, 
Whitmore, Belz, Eltz and Greene. 


The ever green old “ Kreutzer” Sonata was ex- 
ceptionally happv in the rendering and gave the 
greatest pleasure. Mr. Paine’s Larghetto and 
Scherzo seemed to us the finest of the several 
compositions he has given us in this form. The 
Scherzo is quite original and piquant, in striking 
contrast, yet well related to the rich and thoughtful 
slow movement that precedes it. The Octet by 
Schubert it was a rare treat to hear; we do not re- 
member to have heard it since there were concerts 
in the Boston Melodeon, and then only once or 
twice by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The 
Sanders Theatre is precisely the right place for 
compositions of this kind. It lends itself most na- 
turally to Septets, Octets, Nonets, the Serenades, 
Divertisements, d&c., of Mozart,—in short, to works 
between the Quartet and Symphony. It was artis. 
tically interpreted by the well matched company of 








artists and was heartily enjoyed. Whatever of 
weakness or of sweetish melodic commonplace— 
almost Italian in the Andante—there may be in it, 
there can be no mistake in saying that it is remark- 
bly euphonious throughout. It all sounded well, 
much of it deliciously. The Scherzo was to our 
mind much the most original and striking part: 
next to that, the first movement; the Finale is 
more in that routine Rondo manner, so common in 
the finales to Schubert’s Sonatas, &c., which seem 
to have composed themselves almost automatically. 
We trust it will not be so long again before we have 
another chance to hear thie beautiful Octet again, 
and that the beautiful, acoustically almost perfect 
Sanders Theatre has other treats of the same kind 


in store for us, 

We wonder that the excellent violinist could have 
chosen for his solo (without accompaniment even of 
the Piano) that solemn, stately Sarabande of Bach ; 
surely it never could have been intended to be given 
down in the depths in that way, unrelieved by any 
other instrument, And we wondered still more at 
the applause which it received; but that was pro- 
bably for the well beloved 'Cello in itself, and for 
the finished style of the performance, In the Gigue, 
to be sure, with its rollicking, lively motion, there 
was more to catch the sense, and, upon second 
thought, we suspect it was that too that caught the 
— and called the artist back. 

iss Fanny Ketioee sang in her sweetest voice, 
to Mr. Dressex’s accompaniment, her choice selec- 
tion of pieces. The Aria from one of Handel’s 
Italian Operas, was given with refined and tender 
feeling, with chaste and finished execution, and the 
roulades, so evenly and smoothly done, seemed not 
less expressive and spontaneous than the simpler 
melody. Never before have we heard that unique 
and lovely song of Schubert's ‘Geheimes” (the 
secret), so perfectly expressive of Grethe’s verses, 
sung so intelligibly, so tastefully, and with such 
delicate expression. After it was interpolated a 
charming song composed by Fanny Hensel, Men- 
delssohn’s sister; and the dancing May Song of 
France, hardly a minute long, was given for an 
encore, 





MME. MADELINE SCHILLER’S PIANOFORTE RECIT- 
ALS.—Horticultural Hall has been the scene, for three 
successive Wednesday afternoons, of some very choice 
artistic experiences. It is too well understood that this 
jis the last winter which this admirable artist, who as a 
ady too has won her way to general esteem and friend- 
ship here, will spend with us,—at least for some years 
to come, since it is her purpose to retire from the ex- 
haustive labors of incessant teaching, and return to 
Europe during the summer, there to devote herself en- 
tirely to concert playing. Slowly and surely, more and 
more, has our musical public learned to appreciate her 
rare musical talent and her remarkable accomplish- 
ments as one of the most complete pianists of our time. 
Few have covered so wide a field in-the best literature 
of her instrument; few have so quick and sure a facul- 
ty of mastering the most important and most difficult 
compositions; and very few can play them to us with 
such accuracy and clearness, such delicate variety of 
light and shade, such pearly clearness of execution, and 
so much expression. Never were those qualities more 
signally displayed than in the three Recitals just com- 
pleted. The programmes were remarkable. Here is the 
first one (of Dec. 5.) 


BelOS, Otis Gh nn vo cc vcccvccccevecesceonses Joachim Raff 
Fantasia e Fuga. oS ~—~ aaa Cavatina 
arcia. 
Aria, “‘ Voi che Sapete,” Figaro.............-+ Mozart 
Sonata, C. major op. 2, No. 3..........+00+ Beethoven 
Etudes de Concert. 
Go GRIDS oo ope cectcddbeeethussSessvd 


o * Du bist wie eine Blume,’’. 
tions, E flat, Ca 82 
Valse, op. 34, No. 
The Suite by Raff an exceedingly long and trying 
task for any pianist; and we may say too, that it con- 
tains more of truly fine and original matter than almost 
any composition we have heard of his; while it includes 
also not a little that could well be spared, long passages 
which we found w me and commonplace, P —— 
which a) _—— to add nothing to the essential sta 
— e opening Fantasia is full of wa sues ro- 
ic charm, exciting wonder what come ; we 
would. rather hear it again before here os to a 
the e@ somewhat disappoint e 
Gigue 4% its one 6 form is very lovely = ney ue, and 
several of the variations show a fine inventiveness. 
The Cavatina, too, is beautiful, i a sentimental, serious 
vein; the March much after the 2 model of his Lenore 





march, clever enough, but cyenting substance 
long before it makes anend. We thought os never had 
heard Mme. Schiller play any elabo work so mar- 





velously well as she did this; nor leaving the Rubin- 
steins and Biilows out of the question, should we know 
where to look for her equal in such an achievement. 
That early Sonata of Beethoven, requiring the most 
finished artist for its satisfactory interpretation, was 
faultless in her rendering and full of life and charm. 
And all her other selections, so various in character, 
were presented, each after its kind, in rare perfection. 
The mechanism was so perfect that it seemed to cost no 
care, no effort, leaving the mind and soul free, simply to 
conceive, feel and express the spirit of the music. 

The singer was Miss L1zz1E CRoNYN, from Buffalo, 
who charmed everybody when she sang here a few years 
since in Von Biilow’s concerts. Her pure, sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice, her refined and delicate musical sensi- 
bility, the chaste fervor and perfect simplicity of her 
song, in which at the same time true artistic 
shows itself, and the modesty of her demeanor, are 
quite irresistible. The only —— is — her physi- 
que is delicate and she is easil She is not 
made for an impassioned prima i. of the stage her 
—— is rather among the fresh and t wild 

wers of song; and we were not surprised to learn 
that — this concert, she has taken instinctively to the 
songs of Robert Franz, of which she knew not one be- 
fore. With Mr. Dressler for accompanist, her numbers 
lent a fine fresh fragrance to the concert. 

Mme. Schiller’s second Recital was entirely dedica‘ 
on her part, to the illustration of Chopin’s genius in ved 
its various phases; and the third to the important 
works of Raff, ay ye eet Liszt, La meat ng 
with the Serenade and A = Pee Mendelssohn. 
Miss Cronyn sang the ree Aria from Handel’s 
L’ Allegro and numerous choice so by Franz, Mendel- 
ssohn and Shumann. But to speak worthily of all this 
we must make room in another number. 





We are compelled still further to postpone notice of 
the fine concert of the Cecilia, and several other vocal 
Concerts. 

BEETHOVEN LITERATURE.—We are sure most of our 
readers have been interested in the translation of Mr. 
A. W. THAYER’s pamphlet of which we give to-day the 
last instalment. It was published recently by W. Weber 
of Berlin, under the title: “Ein Kritischer Beitrag zur 
Beethoven-Literatur, vorgelesen im ‘ Schillerverain’ zu 
Triest von Alexander W. Thayer.” Lest some of the 
matter should seem trivial to some, we add here from a 
private letter, the author’s reasons for taking the mat- 
ter in hand so thoroughly; surely his vindication of 
Beethoven’s slandered brothers is complete. He writes: 


For ten or more years past a certain Ludvig Nohl— 
“the most voluminous of writers on Beethoven”—has 
been publishing articles in newspapers and monthlies, 
has been delivering lectures and writing volumes on 
Beethoven, and finally a 3 vol. Biography, in all of 
which he has embraced every possible occasion to exhi- 
bit Beethoven’s brothers and their wives, ag well as the 
nephew, in the worst possible light. Of course by this 
time his readers are myriads in number; and thus far no 
one has replied to, or criticised him, on the principle that 
each should stand or fall on his own merits. I have let 
him alone, except in two instances on single points. 
But since the appearance of the 3d vol. of his Biography 
of B. I have felt it a duty to take the first, best occasion 
to show how baseless is much of the slander and vitu- 
peration with which he has endeavored to overwhelm 
the memory of Johann von B. with infamy. 

The musical public of Germany will understand me; 
and [ hope that your readers will find the details, which 
I have given, interesting. I have also desired to subject 
opinions, so opposed to those which have prevailed for 
forty years upon the relations between the brothers, and 
between Beethoven and Milyl, to thorough critcism be- 
fore giving them amore permanent place ina large 
work, 











WORCESTER, Mass.—Mr. B. D. Allen is giving a new 
Course of musical lectures,—this time on Musical Form. 
For illustrations he gave last Monday evening the fol- 
lowing programme of Old English Ditties, Rounds and 
Catches: 

1. @ The Hunt is be ebbevecttacsapal Sixteenth Cen 

(6) To the Ma; e on sveq.-nelgn of Elizabe 


2. @ The Bailiff’s Den hte ae Islington..Traditional 


(0 e Lasses and -Seventeenth Century 
Miss Minnie Sullivan. 
* (3) the Country Lass. -..... Eighteenth Centers 
e oe t 
nT iss A.V. Kinney. ~— 
4. (a) Since First I Saw your Face... of James I 
(6) Heart of Oak.............2se0eee 
Mr. B. T. Hammond. 
° ns rer ter’s El So 
‘a ipater’s Elegy on postee.. aaa Ha 
& Hark the Bonny Christ < 
Dean Aldrich 
m Pn on Marsh and Misses Dearborn and Kinney. 
@ Hold Thy Peace........sccscccccees 
(6) Have you yecen Sir John Hawkins’ ey 
Dr. Calcott 
(0) Ah, ae How Can You Leave?.... “ 


essrs. Rich, Morse and Bacon. 





cee 
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Dr. Hans Von Buelow on Meyerbeer, etc. 


The following remarks concerning Meyerbeer ap- 
pear in Herr Hans von Biilow’s Reise-Recensionen, or 


Notes of Travel, recently published in the Leipsic 
Signale :— 

“But when, at a period of such operatic poverty, 
of such noisy sterility, as the present, Master Gia- 
como is loudly cried down as a ‘surmounted drag- 
on,’ and the pigmies of the present day, jealous of 
his successes, appeal as they cry him down to the 
Olympic audacities which Robert Schumann hurled 
against the presumed Antichrist forty, and Wagner 
twenty-five years ago, we must simply reply—Quod 
licet Jovi non licet bovi. Schumann understood just 
as much about an opera as Rossini did about a sym- 
phony; Wagner was guilty of injustice with great- 
er consciousness, though he may be excused in cor- 
sideration of the hard laws of ‘a struggle for exist- 
ence.’ But ‘everything has happened before,’ says 
Ben Akiba, Let the reader call to mind Weber and 
Beethoven, etc. Epigoni, however, who do not de- 
serve to be named with Wagner (even as a specific 
musician) in the same day, and whose most striking 
success will never equal the fiasco d’estime achieved 
by Genoveva, should, before they are bold enough 
to try and write operas, poke their respected noses a 
trifle further into the scores of men like Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, and Auber, and see if they possess talent 
enough to derive some little practical benefit from 
the process.” 


— > 


usic in New York. 
(Concluded from Page 141.) 

Dec, 8.—At the second Symphony Concert at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, Dec. 1st, Mr. 
Thomas gave a very interesting bill, beginning with 
Mozart’s Symphony ir E flat, one of the most pop- 
ular of that composer's works, and one which, with 
the G minor and the “ Jupiter,” marks a point when 
his genius had reached its highest development. 
The four movements, with their lovely themes and 
felicity of treatment, are quite beyond description, 
and, were I inclined to be lavish of adjectives in 
their praise, I should still hesitate; for on turning 
over the leaves of the “ Analytical Review,” sold at 
the cencert, I find that the minuet, which, in some 
form, has crept into every household in the land, 
and which is dear to thousands who have never 
known more of it than an arrangement for piano- 
forte,—this minuet is described as “ jovial, without 
being vulgar.” We are rot told what it is to be 
vulgar without being jovial, but after reading this 
patronizing sentence, we can readily imagine. 

The other selections for orchestra were the in- 
troduction to the Third Act of “Medea,” by Cheru 
bini, and Schumann's Symphony in D minor, a 
splendid work, which is only relegated to the sec- 
ond rank, because Schumann himself has produced 
others that outrank it. The very freedom of thought 
and style, the so-called lack of finish, which are 
urged as defects, make the work attractive. It isa 
rude strength of inspiration, which casts off the re- 
straint of form as Samson cast off the cords, when 
they bound him, 

The vocal selections comprised a Scene and Aria 
from Alceste, Act Ist, (Gluck), and a Scena and Aria: 
“ Abscheulicher,” from Fidelio. The vocalist was 
Miss Mathilde Wilde, who has a mezzo-soprano 
voice of ae quality in the middle range, but not 
at all at home in the high key in which the music 
of Alceste is pitched. The agreeable quality of her 
voice was lost in the high notes, and her intonation 
was sometimes defective; but she sang with taste 
and correctness. In the aria from Fidelio the de- 
fects I have named were avoided and she was much 


more successful, 
A, AAC. 





CricaGo, Dec, 12, 1877.—The multiplicity of other 
duties prevents my giving this correspondence the at- 
tention it deserves, and even now, after this long delay, 
I can give but a summary of musical matters here since 
my former communication. 

The Beethoven Society, under Mr. Carl Wolfsohn’s 
leading, has come to the front this winter as our princi- 
pal exponent of music. Their first concert brought a 
repetition of Verdi’s Requiem Mass with orchestra. 





As the solos were entrusted to amateurs, the work was 
not as effective as would otherwise have been the case. 
I do not see how Mr. Wolfsohn with his love for classic 
music can “enthuse” so over this work. To me it seems 
merely Verdi. It is Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, anda 
slight imitation of certain Wagnerian effects. Mr. Fred. 
Root gave a very striking account of it when he said it 
seemed to him like a musical setting of the old-fashioned 
superstitious views of death and the judgment. 

The choral work of the society was rather better than 
last year. The enthusiasm at the concert was mild. 

Another of their reunions has been given, and the 
programme includes a Haydn quartet and a Rhein- 
berger quatuor for strings and piano. The latter is 
melodious and well done. 

Mr. Eddy’s organ recitals continue. On one occasion 
this year he gave a really immense programme, con- 
taining among other things Liszt’s fantasia on “E in 
Feste Burg” and Bach’s ‘Musical Offering.” I did not 
hear this recital, and have not been able to get a copy 
of the programme, otherwise I would send it. On 
another occasion he played a two-hand arrangement of 
Merkel’s duo sonata in D miuor. Last Saturday’s recital 
brought Mr. Gleason’s organ sonata in C sharp minor. 
The last half of this work is anything but severe, but 
throughout it displays fine musical feeling and an ex- 
pert handling of material. I should say, however, that 
the composer was hardly in sympathy with the organ. 
This work is a piano sonata, or a very light orchestral 
work in sonata form, written for organ. Something 
like this might be said of Mr. Buck’s second sonata; yet 
that is thoroughly well adapted to the organ. In other 
words the composer does there exactly what the organ 
permits doing well. Mr. Gleason, on the other hand- 
seems to me to bring forward ideas and modes of treat- 
ment which would have been much more perfectly ex- 
pressed through the orchestra. He posesses a pleasing 
flow of melody, anda remarkable facility of modulation. 
The smoothness with which he slips around among a 
half dozen or a dozen keys without apparently disturb- 
ing the flow of his melody, is one of the things I wonder 
at! 

The Hershey popular concerts continue. 

I am glad you copied Mr. Upton’s pleasant account of 
the Rivé-King testimonial. It was a splendid tribute to 
that accomplished pianist, and was a better account of 
it than I could have made, especially as the “encore 
fiend” was on hand and doubled a programme which 
was already too long and too heterogenous. The excel- 
lent critic of the “Inter-Ocean” went off in a long 
disquisition about Mme. Rivé-King’s inability to play 
Chopin, which, considering that on this occasion she 
undertook nothiug more exacting than a nocturne 
Valse, and the Berceuse (all of which she played beau- 
tifully), seemed to me a little far-fetched. The Times 
spoke very highly of her playing but thought these 
pieces unworthy the occasion. One of the pleasantest 
bits of news abont Mme. King is that she is presently 
to play a series of six or eight recitals in Oberlin; and 
in February will give five here in Chicago. 

The Apollo Society gave their first concert last week. 
I was not present, but I hear the enthusiasm was very 
mild, The only sncecess the Club made was in the per- 
formance oy Gounod’s “Nazareth.’’ For soprano solo 
they had Miss Welsh from Boston. For pianist they 
had Teresa Careno, who made a decided sensation. No- 
body seems to know whether she played very well or 


badly. She was a hit with the audience, and I am ve 
sorry I did not hear her. None of the papers venture 
an opinion on the goodness or badness of it. It looks 
now as if the Apollo Club had passed its prime and was 
getting ready to be offered up, singing: “Down life’s 

ark vale we wander.’ Meanwhile, Mr. Tomlins has 
organized a Bach mixed chorus of carefully selected 
voices. What they will do we shall see. 

The Haydn Orchestra has given one symphony concert. 

This week they have the Abbott Troupe, and the Hess 
English Opera. 

The music schools, of which there are three or four, 
all seem to be doing well. 

Mr. Ledochowski of the Chicago Conservatory (for- 
merly Guldbeck’s) has taken a partner, Mr. C. A. 
Havens. Mr. Ledochowski is a most excellent musi- 
—-* and a great pianist. I have great respect for his 
work. 


The Church of the Holy Name has lately procured one 
of the most effective three-manual organs I have ever 
heard, from Johnson & Son; and the opening of it has 
led to a bitter controversy between the organist 
there, Mr. Heman Allen, and his friend, Mr. C. E, R. 
Muller, on the one hand, and certain “parishioners,” 
“Jeremiahs,”’ and other disgruntled pseudonyms on the 
other. It seems Mr. Allen sticks to the plain 7 and 
“parishioner” and the rest desire him to return to the 
grand old music of the Church by Lambillotte, Merca- 
dante, ete.!! Fancy Allen’s disgust! 

Mr. Blackman’s society, ‘The West Side Choral Un- 
ion,” will give aconcert presently with selections from 
“Samson,” ete. 

There must be now as many as six or eight choral so- 
cieties in operation here, besides the German. All this 
is very good, but ,it plays the mischief with the chorus 
choirs in the churches. DER FREYXHUTZ, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Thou art my Star. F. 3. ctoF. Marriott. 30 
“It sweetly shines, for it divines 
That I am near and seeking thee.”’ 
Words by Oxenford. Love and Stars are pleas- 
ant things to sirg about. 
Molloy. 


The Waggon. G. 5. ctoE. 
“ Ribbons red, and ribbons blue, 
Dolly knows my heart is true.” 
A cheerful rustic song of the waggoner, as he 
drives ‘‘ Vi’let ”’ and “ Blossom ” thro’ the woods. 


’Twas but a Rosebud you gave me, Ab. 3, 
E to F. Darling. 
“ Bright with the morn’s early dew.” 
Words by Geo. Cooper, and like the music, are 
of good quality. 


Sad and Forlorn. (Russian Song.) D minor. 
4. dtoa. Kanabena. 
“« Where find a shelter firm and true.” 

One cannot but sympathise with Mr. Kanabena 
and Mr. Dargomézhshags in their troubles, 
which are so far beneficial to us, that they give 
us an insight to the character of Muscovite 
poetry and music. 


Roll out! Heave dat Cotton. 
Chorus. E. 3. 2 
“T hear dat bell a ‘ringin’.’”’ 
Fine picture of rush at the landing of a Missis- 
sippi boat. The “fun’’ may be unintelligible at 
the East, but a river-man will at once see it. 


Tell me you're not angry, Darling. Bb. 3. 
to F. Bennett. 
Pretty ballad, with chorus, in popular style. 
My last fond Song to thee. (Mein letzes 
Lied.) F. 3. dtoa. Hélzel. 


“Each day some new delight is flowing.” 
“ Will ich nur ewig Nonne sausen.” 


A well ae seng, requiring more thought 
in its composition than four ordinary ballads. 


35 


30 


Song and 
Hays. 


Instrumental, 


Minuet. C. 3. Boccherini. 35 
Played by Thomas’ Orchestra, who have re- 
stored to favor the pretty thing, which is about 
a century old. 
Album Leaf. Ab. 5. Staab. 
Something like a sonata with very neat and 
clear runs, and that “‘nice’’ quality that makes a 
teacher’s mouth water,—since here is a capital 
piece for practice. 
Violettes Waltzes. 5. Waldteufel. 
The epithets in praise of good waltzes are al- 
most exhausted; bnt one may apply some of the 
best of them to the Violets, which will also be 
a novelty, being provided by a Wald—Teufel. 


Pomponette. eS Durand. 
This is a ‘dancing tune’’ of the style of Louis 
XV., and is very prim and pretty. he tinge of 
quaintness adds to the interest of the perfor- 
mance. 
Yes, Mazurka. G. 2, Mack. 
This is No. 20, of Mack’s “Telephone” set. 
Like the rest, a neat, easy instructive piece. 


Sweet By and By. Transcription. F. 3. 
Warren. 30 
A new form of an universal favorite. 
La Fontaine. Morceau de Salon. G. 3. 
Bohm, 40 
More like a swift flowing stream than a foun- 
tain, but is a good piece by either name. 
Telephone Galop. C. 3. Moses. 35 
right galop, with considerable octave playing. 


60 


60 


40 


25 


Morning Promenade. (Une Promenade de 
Matin.) Characterestic Piece. Bb. 3. 


B 1. 
One of those carefully compiled pieces that it 
is a pleasure to practice. 


BOOKS. 


A ScHoo. or VEtLocity. 33 Studies for 
promotin eee: Agility, and Cer- 
tainty of Touch of the Fingers. Op. 136. 
Composed and arranged for Piano, by 
A, Loeschhorn. In 3 Books, each, 1.25 


These are studies of reputation, designed as a 
supplement to the Author’s studies, Op. 66. 


40 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: C. 5. c to E,” means “ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 



































